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urnal of Belles Lettres. 
ay sta 

scopy, from the London Literary Gazette, 
ficlo of interesting information on the Bri- 
asgssions in India. . The progress of the 
india Company is one of the most asto- 
pevents in ancient or modern history— 
@ introduction of the Anglo-Saxon race 
hguage to that immense and fertile coun- 
Inid the foundation of an empire, the 
mand power of which are not easily calcu- 
| Such a picture possesses deep import- 
ito the lover of his species. It is indeed 
to trace the scenes and horrors that 
Ibeen committed in producing the amelio- 
| Gain being the object, the spirit of its 
Sees has, in all instances, been of too uni- 
mcharacter to doubt the historical accounts 
if the British conquest in the east. Great 
Blages will, however, eventually result, by 
icing a milder and more permanent state 
Eeorernment, giving more security to person 
foperty, the spread of education, the abo- 
fof absurd rites, and cruel, unnatural prac- 


)THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE EAST. 
INT BJORNSTJERNA, THE SWEDISH AMBASSADOR. 


‘Alexander Johnston, vice-president of the 
pAsiatic Society of Literature, and chair- 
jofthe committee of correspondence of that 
tty, being desirous, in consequence of the in- 
Pattached toevery question relating to India, 
pertain, for the information of the members 
Bsociety, the opinions which are entertain- 
ithe ablest and best-informed statesmen on 
atinent of Europe, with respect to the pre- 
fate of British India, has recently received, 
st others, from the continent, a very able 
mpa. tial account of British India, written 
Excellency Count Bjornstjerna, the Swe- 
Mmbaseador at this court, who isa member, 
io; of the society. As the count wrote 
ork in Swedish, he has sent Sir Alexander 
fon the following résumé of its contents in 
ish, in order that he may make such use 
Pashe thinks proper: and having had the 
Winity afforded us of making so interestin 
it known to the public, we have felt 
in consequence of the importance 
‘Mubject at the present moment, to print 
me, as evidence of the opinions which are 
muned by well-informed foreigners upon a 
ot such national concernment. The high 
‘,2—PaUT t1.—ocrT. 8, 1839. 


rank the writer holds in his own country; the 
high dipiomatic situation he fills in this country ; 
his character for impartiality, and the manner 
in which he has been distinguished by his sove- 
reign for his public conduct; the knowledge 
and talent he has displayed as an author on 
various financial and political subjects, must all 
render a work on the present state of India, 
from the pen of such.a man, and at so critical 
a time, an object of the deepest interest on the 
continent, as well as to the British empire. 


INTRODUCTION, 


“ Namberless are the revolutions of the aniverse; the 
creations, the destructions; He, the Almighty, produces 
them as in sport.”—Vepas, 


“Sach things, 
Though rare in time, are frequent in eternity.” 
Byrron’s Cain, 


Among the greatest phenomena in the his- 
tory of the world may, undoubtedly, be reckon- 
ed the British empire in the East Indies.* 

This empire has, within a single century, 
risen from the humble rank of a trading factory 
to an imperium of more than 100,000,000 of in- 
habitants,t with an equal number (100,000,000) 
who, though under their own princes, still obey 
the British power.t It extends over 1,250,000 
English square miles of the most fertile part of 
the surface of the earth$ (from 8° latitude to 


* Strictly speaking, in Hindostan and Deckan, which 
form the Indian peninsula's northern and southern parts; 
the former extending from the Indus and the Himala 
mountains to the Nerbudda river ; the latter from this 
river to Cape Cormorin. We.can certainly say the East 
Indies; but it is perhaps less decided, secing that the 
eastern of the two great peninsulas of Asia (where the 
kingdoms of Ava, Pegu, Siam, and Cochin.China are 
situated,) is also included in the general name of the 


East Indies. 
MA ee Inhabitants. 
+ The Presidency of Bengal contains 40,000,000 
a Agra 38,000 


“ Madras 15,000,000 
% Bombay 7,000,000 


\ . Total 100,000,000. 

t Montgomery Martin states, in his highly meritorious 
work on the British colonies, which is grounded on au: 
thertic documents, that the number of the direct subjects 
uf the Anglu-Indian kingdom amounts to 100,000,000, 
(see vol. i..page 169 of the edition. printed 1835); and 
considers subjects of those. states which are more 
or less dependent on the company also! to amoant.to 
160,000,000. Tho latter, however, appears to me less 
likely to te correct, uniess we reckon among the de. 
pen princes several who yet. consider themselves 
cea among whom the king @f Lahore, with 

,000, the princes in Bhotan, in Assam, the Amers 


50,000,000 


» &e. . Fe 5 
The subjects, however, of the directly dependent and} 
contingent subsidiary ‘princes amount to more than ; 








§ See Parliamentary Reports for 1831. * 


a 
35°, and from 68° longitude to 92°), and con- 
sequently contains a polar altitude the same as 
from Messina to Torneo, and a breadth as from 
Lisbon to Smolensk, which shows that it cannot 
be compared with any thing in Europe, either 
as to size or population, any more thaw in dif- 
ference of climate and te ture, but that it 
must be compared with itself. This 
empire has within its boundaries the Gauts and 
Himalay mountains, aptly | Aysrtahd with ice, 
which rise, the former 13,000, the latter 27,000 
feet above the level of the sea; it is intersected 
by rivers, each of which, like the Indus, Jumna, 
Sutledge, Ganges, and Brah ra,* offers 
a navigation of not less than 1, English 
miles, and the two last-mentioned during cer- 
tain months pour into the Bay of Bengal a mass 
of water containing more than 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet in an hour.t It has for its defence a 
standing army excellently disciplined, and con- 
siderably greate: than that of Austria,t and a 
revenue half as large ugain as Russia.} Within 


* According to the latest accounts of the source of 


these. giant rivers of India, viz. Mooreroft’s (published - 


1838), Burnes's (1835), Gerard’s (1834), and Jacque- 
mont’s (1837), it is partly on the Thibet table-land, 
(which lies 17,000 fect above the surface of the sea,) 
partly from the great Iake Mansoutvu, also situated 
there, and also the Rerokoram mountuins to the 
north of the lake. The four first-mentioned rivers, after 
having, in several directions, wandered over the above 
named table-land, cross the double chain of the Hinm- 
lay mountains throngh four different passes, or dales, 


'Y| which themselves lie 15,000 or 16,000 feet above the 


surface of the sea. On this height Dr. Gerard has found 
great beds of mussels, and other shell-fish ; as also nach. 
ers, and a kind before nnknown, called univalves ; they 
were found ina bed of broken granite, limestone, aud 
clay.. The river Brahmapootra takes a southeast direc. 
tion from the territories of Thibet, and -round the 
whole of the Himalays, in order, Y, tose with the Gan- 
gés, tu throw iteelf into the Bay of Bengal. 

+ According to calculations made by Burnes, during 


80,000 cubic feet of water in a second, 
during the dry season, which is four times as much as 
the Ga at that time, and answers to the discharge 
of the issippi. : 

t The Austrian army is at most 280,000 inen; the 
Anglo. Indian, with its contingent troops, 290,000; a few 
yezrs since, during the Birman war, it was 390,000; but 
we shall return to this subject further on. : 

§ The revenue of Russia, according to the latest 
coe 300,000,000 rubles, answering nearly to 
12,000, ; the revenue of sh India amounts to 
more than 19,000,000/. yearly. ‘ 


Pongel end ; 


. » 


“Diverse 3 Eee * : 


his “highly interesting travels up the Indus (1831), this” 
river dabhugen 


- 


- 
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its boundaries there are towns which, like Cal- 
eutia, have a population of a million; others 
which, like Delhi, Agra, Benares, Luckno, and 
Poona, reckon from 300,000 to 500,000 inha-' 
bitants; and others again—Madras and Bom- 
bay, which carry on a trade greater than that 
of ancient Carthage, Venice, or Genoa, during 
their most flourishing periods. -It has kings as 
vassals with a greater number of subjects than 
Naples ;* of dynasties older than the Bourbons ; 
and the emperor in Hindostan, the descendant 
of ‘Tamerlane; (Thimur Khan) the great Mo- 
ghul, sits still on his golden throne, in Dethi, 
surrounded by all the grandeur of the east, 
himself only a prisoner-in the power of the 
British.+ 

But who, then, is the conqueror, who the 
ruler of this immense empire, over which the 
sun extends ‘so gloriously his glittering rays, 
that has risen on the continent of Asia as if by 
enchantment, and now emulates in greatness that 
of Alexander, Tamerlane, or Nadir Shah? 

Why, on a little island; ia another part of 
the world, in a narrow street, where the rays of 
the sun are seldom able to penetrate the thick 
smoke, a company of peaceable merchants meet; 
these are the conquerors of India, these the des- 
potic rulers of this splendid empire. 

We seek in vain through the annals of the 
world for any thing that can be compared with 
this, or be compared with the rapidity with 
which this power ruised itself from nothing to 
its present colossal height. Rome required ten 
centuries to reach its loftiest point, the British 
power in India has risen almost equally. high in 
less than one; but still more remarkable does 
the rise of this power appear, when it is con- 
sidered that jt is not indebted for its advance- 
ment, like that of the Tartars in China, to su- 
periority of armies, nor like that of the Goths 
and Vandals in western Europe, to the effect of 
immense masses of people overwhelming others ; 
nor as the Arabs in Asia, when the fanaticism 
of religion wielded the sword; nor bas it risen 
from the same reason as the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica, where the simple people took the followers 
of Pizzaro for Centaurs, and the fire from their 
arms for the lightning of heaven. 

No, to no such cause is it indebted; we see 
here a small number of Britons, first, by means 
of a few well-understood mercantile attempts, 
gain accession to the distant country, so spread 
themselves, so establish their counting-houses, 
so, with the Roman device as their example, 
divide et impera, separate and rule kings and 
princes of India, conquer them, and with the 
wost trifling means, within the short period of 
sixty years,t found one of the mightiest em- 
pires of which history gives any example; in- 
“habited by a warlike people, among whom the 
Mahrattas alone were in possession of an arm 
of more than 200,900 men, organised by Pienek 
officers, and supplied with a numerous artillery. 





* The king of Oude has 6,000,000; Nizzam, in Hy- 
drabad, 10,060,000 of subjects. 5 
+ Among the nunierous pensioned princes we will 
only mention here— 
Silver ruapees.# 


The rnabob of Bengal, with a yearly pension of 2,500,000 


The nabob in Carnatic, . 2,000,000 
The emperor of Delhi, + £600,000 
The rajan of Tanjore, - 1,200,000 
The rajan of Benares, - - 600,000 
Tippo Saib’s son, Pete 600,000 


{ Bengal, the first English territorial possession, was 
not gained before 1776. 


® Each rupee is worth about half-a-crown. 


It is to this remarkable circumstance, viz. 


thor wishes particularly to direct the attention 


of the intellentual powers over the material, and 
of the sway gained by sciencé over ignorance. 


the second of which— What effect has British 
‘power on India ?—he thus states :— ma 


which 


power has on India. 


sitive condition shall be examined afterwards. 


homedan writer. 


Khan. 
the eighteenth century :— 


torture ; 
scourging, &c. 
vinces were hunted with dogs like wild beasts 
and shot for sport. 


the vizier or rahya of the place where he lived 


part of the dominion of the great 


was perhaps most unhappy when, after the de 


der, burning, and devastation. 


querors. 


save themselves by flight. 


chical state of the country, no longer 


tedious and too disgu 





the smaliness of the means used, compared with| dreadful form in those countri 
‘the greatness of the object gained, that the au-|pendicular rays of the sun cau 


of the reader; seeing that it contains proofs of|has created a slavish submission 
the superiority of European civilisation over the| with his bleeding victim, the sur 
half cultivation of the east; of the advantages| reconciling the despot—the mild 


The writer then propounds, three questions. its black veil over the land of Ind 


Having elsewhere examined the advantages try’s unexampled success; Englané 
ngland .enjoys from her power over|"**" Y > Chara 
India, we should now glance at’ the effect this their friend, their protector, not in ne fo. 


It wilt be necessary, for this purpose, to go|® Saladin. 
back to the state of this country before its con- 
quest by the English, by which means alone 
the question can be decided as to its relative 
condition now, compared with formerly ; its po- 


In order to proceed as impartially as possible 
in the first of these enquiries, I will, in the de- 
scription of the state in which India was imme- Briti : ‘ 
diately before the English conquest, when it ritish arms.in Asia may be 
was principally under the sceptre of Mahome-| . ; at 
dan Mongols, refer to the authority of a Ma-|Picture of the state of India under-the 

This author, the most faith-|°"", a mF 
ful of modern historians, is Golaim ‘Hossein #8 !*s condition under that of the € 

He thus describes the state of India in 


« At this time,” he says, (in his “History of 298 Which, in the first place, the: 
Hindostan,’) “ all. prisoners of war were -mur- 
dered ; all suspected persons were put to the 
the punishments were: impalings, 
The people in certain pro- 


The property of such as 
possessed any thing was confiscated, themselves were whi. 
strangled ; no one was allowed to invite another cutta and the surrounding villages twenty 
to his house without a written permission from 


and the people were constantly exposed to the 

most dreadful plunderings and outrages.” Such “e 

was the situation of Hindostan during the latter|“*|>" > : of the es 
oghuls; it religion, arithmetic, geography, and hit 

became still worse when Nadir Shah, like a “7 

torrent of fire, overwhelmed the country; and 


parture of Nadir, India was left in the power 
of the Mahrattas, whose. only object was plun- 
Hindostan then 
presented a picture of such unheard-of oppres- 
sion, that one shudders at the description. 5 es bry: 
Thousands of examples may be found in the|customs of civil and domestic life are bor 
history of these times, of the whole population 
of conquered towns being murdered by the con-|S®® tgs . te) 
Delhi, which then possessed more|Sition to imitate the English in every 
than 1,000,000 of inhabitants, became quite The wealthy nations now all 
desolate after Nadir Shah’s massacre, which 
he continued seven days without intermission. Ree: 
Shah Abdahla, Nadir’s successor on the Per-|the best horses the most oe carl 
sian throne, also left it to the pillage. of his|'® Calcutta. Many of them speak Ei 
outrageous soldiery (1761); and it fell # third| fuently, and-are tolerably read in Engh 
time a sacrifice (1767) to the power of the|———>— Be 
Mahrattas, who murdered all that could not 


India had been destroyed, however, not only |rwhole of . 
by foreign conquerors, but also by the tyranny 
its own princes, who, assisted by the anar-|schools has more thin doubléd itself. 
hound to their ctacige “ft woalt be both ton}ei : 
to their cruelty. It would too on i 
to give instances off he, "eee o Sint oes, whied py 


this, for the eruptions of despotism are every |respect which they enjoy in 










































where the same, though th 


flow more rapidly; where a conti 


Christ—does not exist. This state. 
and destruction, of anarchy and civil 
foreign and domestic violence, which ha 


time when England appeared on 
theatre, doubtless assisted much ir 


itself to the Hindu people in the. 
a new oppressor, a Tamarlane, a Nadip 
Its army did not, like those: 
Moghuls, Persians, and. Mahrattas, press] 
ward, plundering and laying waste wh 
they appeared ; no, it united European , 
tion with European discipline, was onder 
humane in its conduct, paid for ali that 
protected the humble, and saved the cone 
from the revenge of the conqueror. Atis 
especially, that the giant strides made } 


Having given, from an indubitable som 
man power, we should now take one reps 


British ; for this purpose we shall c 
sources which are most to be dep 


Bishop Heber,*- whose letters deserve 8 
the more to be depended on; as they wets 
intended for publication, but were written! 
on gas of confidence to some friends in 
land. Nag 

“ There are,” says Bishop Heber,}:(ing 
ter dated 16th December, 1823,) **nowin 


schools, containing from sixty to one bu 
and twenty each; and twenty-three pirlsy 
of twenty-five or thirty.” ‘The children 
it seems, to read and write both the Beng 
English languages, the mora 


. 
? 


This is the more astonishing with regard. 
girls, as no female in Bengalt was allowe 
years ago, to learn either to read or writ 

In another. letter, to Sir Wilmot 
Bishop Heber writes :— a 

“Some of the best-informed of theit 
(Hindu,) with whom I have conversed, 
me, that the half of most of their rem 


from the Mahomedan conquerors ; 
sent there is an obvious and increa: 


their houses decorated with Coritithian! ) 
and filled with English furniture. They 


Protestant, bishop in Calentta, from 183 1 
when he fell a victim to the difficulties of the: 
mon boogie A had undertaken in his digs 

+ Since 1823, wien this was written, the nu 


es - 
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teous, intelligent, and. most eager after. knaw-| | 
ledge and improvement, -with remarkable}. | socie 
talent for the sciences of geometry, astrono-| given them, 
my, &c., as well as for the arts of paige of being ju 


sculpture.” /.) - 
India gives a 


Bengalee new * of which 
“fo or. three, politics are canvassed 
s2 as 1am told, inclining to a ia 
‘he lower orders the same feeling shows 
ppeficially, ina growing neglect of caste, Horie 
“merely a readiness, but an anxiety, to , | oul doe 


Montgomery Martin’s work on religious freedom. When 
more general view of the advancement of edu- 
cation in India than can be obtained from 
Bishop Heber’s letters, It contains (page 404)|: of trat 
a table which states the number of schools in| vails ‘over. ensive territory (1 2 
Madras alone at 1,498, with nearly 20,000| the anarchy and. civil war which before pre- ~ 
children from six to fifteen years of age, -_'|_vailed), and what is ‘most important, the: sa- 
Although there are no special reports-on the} credavss of the right of property and of 


ldren to our schools, anda desire 
sn and speak English, which, if properly 
need, might, 1 verily believe, in fifty 
me, 5 our language what the Oor- 

sourt and camp language of the country 
Hindoostance) is at present; and though 
Snees of actual conversion to Christianity 
' “yery uncommon, yet the number 


Sig ae 


os 
> 


en. both male and female, who are now 
Se a sort of Christian education, read. 
be New Testament, repeating the Lord’s 
Sver and the Commandments, and all with 
consent, or at least without the censure, of 
ents or spiritual guides, have increased, 
no the last two years, to an amount which 
niches the old European residents, who 
“used to tremble at the name of a mis- 
mary, god shrink from the common duties of 


“ag 


a 


number of schools in the other governments 
in India, the best-informed men (among them 
Montgomery Martin) say, that education has 
made as great advancement there as. in the 
government of Madras. -This has led to the 
remarkable result, that the proportion between 
the persons that can read and write,.and those 
that cannot, is greater in India than-in> any 
country in Europe. 

According to Montgomery Martin, see page 
412, this is the proportion :— 


fisiavity, lest they should give offence to 
it heathen neighbours. So far from that 


xp a consequence of the zeal. which has 


In India 
In Prussia 5 
In the Netherlands 


lin, 5 
lin: 7. 
1 in. 9 


ately shown, many of the brahmins them- 
'gelves express admiration of the morality of the 
peel, and profess to entertain a better opinion 
he English, since they have found that they 
All’ that 
hs necessary for the best effects to follow it 

ae to let things take their course, to make the 
mesioparies discreet, to kcep the government 
ae ut now is, strictly neutral, and to place our 
pidence in a general diffusion of knowledge, 

iad in toaking ourselves really useful to the 
Hemporal as well as spiritual interests of the 


ie have a religion and a shaster. 


tg ‘ 
Hopi among whom we jive.” 


Nrina letter dated January 27th, 1824, Bishop 
says, “Their crops are magnificent, and 
‘soil, though much of it has been in constant 
ivation beyond the reach of history, conti- 

ues of matchless fertility. Nowhere, perhaps, 
Mm the world is food obtained in so much abun- 
ge, and with apparently so little labour. Few 
nts work more than five or six hours in a 
and half their days are Hindoo festivals, 


they will not work at all.” 


“Whe female dress consists only, of a piece of 
botioh, wound about the waist like the ancient 
wGreeks; but even the lowest classes use, both 
aathe country and in towns, ornaments of gold 
Gnd silver on their arms, ankles, and fingers, 
ind in their ears, which are of greater value 
han the smartest dress of any servant girl in 


ee 


and habits of plunder. 


re are now fourteen newspapers in Calcutta, 


ith ‘also proves the intreasing inclination for 
iQ culture. 


‘Bishop Heber gives the following character 
he Hindus (see his letter of the 7th June, 


The different nations which I have seen in 
BC a have, of course, in a greater or less de- 
fee, the vices which must be expected to at- 
id an-arbitrary government, a demoralising 
absurd religion, and (in all the independent 
Ales, and in some of the districts which are 
Pattially subject to ths British,) a laxity of law, 
/8n@ an almost universal prevalence of intestine 
c Their general 
ter, however, has much which is ‘ex- 
y pleasing to me; they are brave, cour- 


In the United States of America 

In England. . : 

In Austria 1 in 15° 

In France. : ; , hin 17 

This surprising result has been produced in 
India within the course of twenty years, and 
shows what a government can do, if it have 
the power, ability, and the wish to be useful. 

Colleges are now to be seen in all the larger 
towns in British India; the age of the students 
is from fifteen to twenty-five years. At these 
establishments, the Hindu youths are educated 
partly in the languages of Europe; ‘the English 
is most piidiuk: Shakspeare is a favourite 
author there as in England, and his plays are 
performed» with great success by the Hindu 
youth. 

The British government has taken great 
pains to render the relation between the lower 
and higher castes easier for the former. They 
are now perfectly equa! in the eye of the law ; 
the only equality that can reasonably be’ ex- 
pected in any ccuntry. : 

The British government has abolished -hu- 
man sacrifices, which still existed on their first 
arrival on the continent of India; has abolish- 
ed the custom, then prevalent in certain pro- 
vinces (especially Raypootana), of killing those 


1 in il 
1 in id 


two or three in a family ; and it has abolished 
(during the time that Lord William Bentinck 
was governor-general,) the barbarous custom 
of burning the widows (suttees).* 

The British government has, ina great mea- 


in the Jagernaut idolatry ; and the number of 
those is now small who throw themselves under 
the wheels of the image, there to be crashed to 
this respect, espe 


ially by forbidding the send- 


and difficulties attendmg which cost the lives 
of-several thousand persons yearly. ae 
Besides these great advantages, the British 
government has ier are its subjects in 
: * This is still done sometimes in secret, but 
vored, ail who were present are punished, 


if disco- 





female children that exceeded the number of 


sure, abolished the dreadful scenes witnessed} 


death. More; however, remains to be done in}., 


ing out of preachers to encotage. the le} 
to undertake pilgrimages, the dreudfal srciabtie 


which Golaim Hussein Khan gives so striking 
a description), but even positively, forms a vary 
pleasing picture. The philanthropist can, there- 
fore, only praise that heavenly providence which 
has spread these blessings among the millions 
of India, and honour that nation which, by the 
wisdom of its government, has been the noble 
instrument. ¥ 


NS 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE, — 


The news. of whose demise lately reached . 
this country, was the niece: of the celebrated 
Mr. Pitt. Possessing all the brilliant attrac- 
tions of female beauty, with a mind enriched 
by a finished education, endowed with an ample 
fortuné and the expectation of a princely in- 
heritance, she shone transcendent in the courts 
of England and the continent, and her society 
was sought after by the fashion and Jiterati of 
Europe. Notwithstanding these varied ties 
which would have riveted most of the sex to 
the circles of fashion and refinement, Lady 
Hester, some years since, determined upon a 
voluntary banishment. She resolved to forsake 
the glittering crowds of civilised society, and to 
bury herself in the East, that garden of orien- 
tal romance which is consecrated by the  re- 
motest traditions of mankind. » 

On her first yoyage she was wrecked on the 
shores of Rhodes, almost in sight of the haven . 
of her wishes. Her property, which consisted 
of money, trinkets and jewelry, was swallowed 
up by the merciless waves of the ocean; and, 
from a woman of'umple fortune, she was reduced 
ima moment to almost absolute dependence. 
Her noble spirit, however, rose above the surf 
of misfortune, and; with a determination of pur- 
pose almost unknown in the. history of her sex, 
she returned to England, and collecting to- 
gether the remnant of a ruined estate, once 
more sailed for Palestine. After a prosperous 
vo she landed in ancient Laodicea, where 
the feet of the early apostles once heralded the 
‘* glad tidings of salvation.” ca 

_After traversing the greater part of Syria 
and Judea, she finally settled in the neighbour- 
hood of the celebrated Balbec, that seat of 
ruined -architecture, where. the giant monu- 
ments of antiquity orowded in glorious splendour 
around the humble cottage of her desires. The 
wild Arabs of the desert; who prowl in hordes 
about the prostrate cities of the East, accident- 
ally. discovered her romantic retreat; and, 
struck with her majestic beauty and the wild 
nobility of her’ mind, crowned her Queen of 
Palmyra, the successor of Aurelian’s Zenobia, 
ae of the East, renee 





in unrivaled: pomp 
Stanhope’s religious creed was 
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a curious mixture of Christian, Jewish, and 
Suaracenic dogmas. She was a firm believer in 
a new advent of the Saviour, and at the same 
time a disciple of the Egyptian mystic science 
of astrology, by which the fate of mankind is 
read in the movements and aspect of the stars. 
Her religion partook largely of a metaphysical 
character, and, what is worthy of remark, was 
in a great measure divested of the material 
impurities of eastern superstition. A sympa- 
thetic strain appeared to run through her strange 
beliefs, and the errors and conceits of one set 
of religious ideas were either crushed or re- 
moulded by the beauties and purity of another. 
She was really a very remarkable woman. The 
peculiarities of her strong mind, the strange 
eccentricities of her life, and the close of the 
sun of her existence, which set unclouded on 
the rich glories of the “ parent land,” have 
thrown a charm around her memory and name 
which will live in the recollection of man to 
the end of time. She was one of those meteoric 
lights which seldom rise, but which throw a 
never-forgotten radiance over the darkness of 
the past.— Washington Metropolitan. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is an astonishing indifference to, or 
misapprehension of, the objects of life insurance 
companies, in the community generally. But 
the more they are examined into—the better 
the principles are understood—in so much 
stronger light will the advantages appear. We 
consider them as a superior kind of savings 
bank. If a man has a family, by a slight cur- 
tailment of unnecessary expenses, he can secure 
for them a sum, which, in the event of his 
death, would be sufficient to open a small store, 
or begin some moderate business. ‘To accom- 
plish this, let us take some familiar illustration 
of how such a sacrifice is necessary. 

Suppose a man smokes three Spanish cigars 
a-day, and drinks two glasses of ale. By 
smoking only two cigars and drinking two half 
pints in place of two pint glasses daily, there 
will be a saving in one year of $29 20. Now, 
by referring to the tables of the Girard Life 
Insurance Company of this city, we find that a 
person thirty-seven years old, may, by paying 
$29 50 yearly, secure to his family, in the 
event of his death, $1000. In addition to the 
$1000, a certain share of the profits derived 
from loaning the money is put to the credit of 
the insurers, on a similar principle as that 
mentioned in the annexed article; the reading 
of which drew our attention to the subject. 

Let not the very familiar example given of 
curtailment of expenses prevent an examination 
of the principles and advantages of these insti- 
tutions. We know well the deep hold acquired 
tastes take; and argument, based on a total 
and sudden relinquishment of them, is apt to 
be little attended to. Natural tastes are easily 
overcome; but the acquired, like our preju- 
dices, must be rooted out by degrees. We 
choose the example out of the most prevalent 
practice among us—and among the moderate 
and respectable. We go not among the lovers 
of strong drink, which, when it gets an ascend- 


ancy, renders its victim regardless of all pru- 
dential considerations. 

But, in accomplishing our purpose, we ask 
no relinquishment of acquired tastes—We do 
not anathematise smoking, nor yet a glass of 
good wholesome ale. We ask merely a slight 
curtailment of those indulgences. 

The advantages of these institutions are par- 
ticularly applicable to those who depend on 
fixed salaries. ‘They live comfortably, gen- 
teelly ; their families are educated in a superior 
manner. During the father’s life and health, 
all is pleasant, all is prosperous. One day 
succeeds another in enjoyment—there is no 
extravagance in the family, judicious manage- 
ment is observable every where. But still 
the salary is at the end of each year ab- 
sorbed. Death suddenly closes the scene. Re- 
sources are as suddenly stopped. The scene 
of distress can readily be imagined! Suppose a 
portion of the salary had been invested in a 
life insurance company. How it would have 
soothed the heart of the dying man, to think 
that his widow and family were provided for. 

We copy the following from Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal. 


Although the advertisements of life-assurance 
companies and societies meet the eye in every 
newspaper, it is surprising how large a portion 
of the community remains in ignorance of the 
nature of those institutions. We have heard of 
individuals conducting extensive business in the 
same street with several life-assurance societies, 
who, on the subject being adverted to in their 
presence, showed that they had all along mis- 
understood the very leading objects of life-assur- 
ance. We lately endeavoured to explain the 
nature of these societies, with a view to re- 
moving, as far as was in our power, this lament- 
able ignorance ; it is a subject, however, which 
may bear to be touched upon again and again; 
and we now return to it for the purpose of add- 
ing a few facts tending to impress in a lively 
manner the practical benefits which may arise 
to those who mutually insure money upon life. 

The first class of our facts relates to cases 
where the life lasted a short while ; the second, 
to cases where the life lasted a long while. In 
both it will be seen that the benefit was of a 
very remarkable nature. 

When any one has paid the first premium of 
insurance for a sum upon his life, that sum, of 
course, is liable to be realised the very next 
instant by his decease. Suppose he, being a 
man of six-and-thirty, were to insure five hun- 
dred pounds, the premium for one year would 
be somewhere about fourteen pounds in most 
offices. This fourteen pounds being paid, sup- 
posing he dies next moment, the office is bound 
to pay his heirs the five hundred pounds, by 
which transaction it is clear four hundred and 
eighty-six pounds have been gained, and that 
at no one’s expense, as the same thing might 
have happened to any of the co-assurers. ‘There 
are of course many chances against the ter- 
mination of his life taking place at that mo- 
ment; but yet the registers of the insurance 
offices could show many cases in which death 
took place surprisingly soon after the com- 
mencement of the transaction. An instance of 
death occurring during the week following the 
payment of the first premium, did once, we have 











































heard, occur in Edinburgh. In the peeot 
one particular office, we have found = 
derabie number of cases in which opie 
premium was paid. We find, for ina 
£500 realised after the policy had run 
days; £800, after 330 days; £600 after 
days; £500 after only 74 days; £1000 of 
four months; and so forth. About three ves 
ago there occurred one, particular case. of 
very striking nature. An industrious man 
gaged in flax-spinning, and who had sunk g 
of what he had in a concern of that natype. 
sured £500 in the month of February. 
which the usual comparatively small oun 
paid by way of premium; in the ensuing Ape 
not satisfied with the first sum, he insom 
£500 more ; next month, after the second poles 
had run only twenty-two days, he died in copa 
quence of a severe injury from his own qe. 
chinery. Thus his family obtained the wae 
come sum of a thousand pounds to help them’ 
on in the world—a sum which they could gg. 
have had, if their parent’s death had taka 
place three months sooner! We do injusticg fp 


if 


our case, when we speak of this as profit, 
has nothing of the mercantile about it. It. 
rescuing, by the most fair means possible 


the widow and fatherless from affliction. 


In our former article on this subject, it 
shown that most mutual life societies, fro 
mandiug a safe amount of premium, ac 
in part the character of banks for savingg 
What is superfluous after paying the demandg 
of a-year, is sunk in profitable securities, for 
the ultimate benefit of the members. Theage 
cumulations usually reach a large amount j 
the course of a few years, if the managemes 
have been at all prudent. For instance, £100 
insured in the Equitable Society (of London) ig 
1816, had become £152 in 1829, thirteen ye 
after the commencement of the policy, Any 
one who insured £1000 in 1806, had he died 
in 1829, would have left £2117 to bis heim. 
Policies effected in 1796, for £2000, bad aa ie 
bonus or addition of £4014 put to them ing 6 
1829, making £6014 in all. It is said that 
the largest addition ever made to a policy iny 
this office was £496 per cent., nearly a quit 
tupling of the original amount. That. polieg 
was effected before May 1776, and it survived 
1829. Thus we see that while the insurer hg 
all along the inexpressible comfort of the cet 
tainty of leaving his family a certain sum,he) 
is also, in a certain sense, getting rich by fhe’ 
increase which befalls all that part of his annual 
payments which is not required to make goo 
the claims of those who sink by the way whik 
he goes on in the enjoyment of life. a 


Having thus put some of the benefits of life 
assurance into a still more practical light 
before, we conclude our note by once more i 
commending all who have any income at aly 
and any dependent relations whom their deal 
might make desolate, to assuRE UPON THRE 
Lives. It is by far the most safe and col 
venient means of providing for a family, all 
decidedly the most unselfish mode of accumt 
lating this world’s pelf. 





We show again, at the commencement @ be 
“The Contrast,” a specimen of the new type” 
on which the Library will be printed nema 


? 
4 


year. 


